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What we want is a better feeling between nations 
—more brotherliness, more recognition of the fact 
that man is man the world o’ er, that the circumstance 
that a man is born on one side or the other of some 
artificial frontier does not make any real difference. 


—JosEPH G. ALEXANDER. 
At Boston Peace Congress, 1904. 


JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


Mid-furrow lies the burnished share, 
The sickle in the yellow grain— 

Our word of praise, our pleading prayer, 
Are heavy with the notes of pain. 


What hand shall till the upturned sod? 
What blade the golden harvest reap? 

And o’er the ripening fields of God 
What eye its faithful vigil keep? 


Thy soul was cast in finest mold, 
Thine ear the sacred message heard, 

The fire of bard and prophet old 
Was in thy heaven-inspired word. 


And if no height of mortal skill 

Might ope for thee the gates of light, 
What glorious scenes thy vision fill 

Since fell the word “ Receive thy sight.” 


—John Ellwood Paige, in American Friend. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 
{The following, which appeared in Friends’ Quarterly Ez- 


aminer for First month, 1905, was, perhaps, the last published 
expression of John Wilhelm Rowntree. } 


The first fact to consider will be the vast change 
in mental environment which affects, more or less di- 
rectly, the mental habit and outlook of the average 
“voung Friend.” We often fail to realize the intel- 
lectual chasm which separates the young Quaker of 
1905 from the Quakerism of a hundred, or even of 
fifty vears ago. It is not merely that he has stepped 
out of the magic circle of a carefully-restricted and 
self-centered social life, and has been merged in the 
general organism of society; that he has abandoned 
the distinctive dress, speech and shibboleths which 
the world mistook for essential Quakerism; that he 
paints pictures, buys engravings, cultivates art, at- 
tends the concert and the play—it is rather that in 
many important respects his view of life, his “ Welt- 
anschauung,” has radically altered. The world has 
opened out to him, not gradually or by judicious 


stages, but as though folding doors had been sud- 
denly flung wide to admit the curious to forbidden 
chambers. The sheltered life of the past, so far as 
he knows it by hearsay, seems a dull, starved exist- 
ence, from which the present is an emancipation. If 
he looks back at all, and this is seldom, it is with pity 
rather than regret. 

That there is much justice in his view any student 
of Quaker history will readily admit. Despite the 
delightful intercourse of certain coteries of bygone 
Quakers, there was often a deadly dullness, a torpor 
of undeveloped intellectual power which bred worse 
things than mental sterility. 

But this is scarcely the question. Be the respect- 
ive merits of past and present what they may,— 

. we may take it that, for better or for worse, the 
old order is beyond recall. With its set feasts of 
monthly and quarterly meetings, and its annual so- 
cial festivity in Bishopsgate [London Yearly Meet- 
ing], standing out in its calendar of microscopic in- 
terests as the chief events in the Quaker year, with 
its “ vard” gossip, its “thee ” and “thou,” its uni- 
form social status, its close intermarrying of families, 
its comfortable mediocrity only broken here and 
there by a Grellet, a Fry, a Gurney, a Sturge, a 
Tuke, and a Seebohm, the quiet history of Victorian 
Quakerism is really the history of an inward revo- 
lution. The borders marked out in the eighteenth 
century have been finally overstepped, and now, hav- 
ing broken with our past, we turn, perhaps not with- 
out misgiving, to the unknown future. Shall we win 
back the fervors of the seventeenth century, make 
good our spiritual connection with the primitive 
giants who, wrestling mightily for the Lord, bore un- 
flinching a cruel persecution; and in the twentieth 
century give such an interpretation to the Christian 
Gospel as may move the England of King Edward 
VII. as Fox moved the England of Cromwell and 
the Stuarts? That is the question. Once more we 
are back in the main stream of life, and, like Fox 
and Barclay, are aware of the surging current of 
modern thought. In the eighteenth century we float- 
ed into a backwater, but the floods have come, and 
about us are the eddies of a hurrying river, the up- 
rooted tokens of a tempest. Voltaire might dwell 
under a Quaker roof in Hampstead and write of the 
Quakers in his “ Lettres Philosophiques,” Hannah 
Barnard might perturb orthodoxy by her free hand- 
ling of the Scriptures, Elias Hicks divide the Amer- 
ican fellowship and Isaac Crewdson the English, but 
these were external influences, disturbances which 
had their origin outside. It is true they were not 
without effect, but they failed to shake the self-con- 
tained aloofness of the Society or reproduce seven- 
teenth century conditions when Quaker thought was 
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at the very heart of English religious life. The pub- 
lic agitators who turned the country upside down and 
organized an extensive band of preachers to carry the 
fiery cross to every town and hamlet, shrank by a 
sudden transformation into a private body of respect- 
able citizens. Let the Deists write their essays and 
Butler his “ Analogy,” Paley his “* Evidences,” and 
Paine his “ Age of Reason,” the Quaker has nothing 
to say upon the controversy of the hour. If the con- 
tagion of gentile thought should touch the carefully 
shepherded fold, he sets in motion the machinery of 
“ disownment,” and ejects the innovators. Not until 
Joseph John Gurney successfully grafts the evangel- 
icism of Charles Simeon and the Cambridge school 
on to the Quaker stock is there a general stirring of 
the Quaker sap. 

The remarkable output of books and pamphlets by 
the early Friends designed for the public eye, almost 
ceased with the Keithian controversy. Subsequent 
Quaker literature is private, hortatory or biograph- 
ical, rather than public, or if controversial, is often 
little else than the powder and shot of internecine 
feuds, 

Though for a time the writings of Joseph John 
Gurney had great influence, as the echo of the evan- 
gelical movement then in foree, they were more an 
attempt to bring Quaker views into some conformity 
with earnest contemporary religious life, than a di- 
rect development from the seventeenth century. 
They are scarcely * public ” books in the sense that 
Robert Barelay’s “ Apology” may be so described, 
and they certainly tailed to impress contemporary 
opinion in any marked degree. At present forgotten 
by the outside world, they are neglected by Friends. 

To bring this rapid survey to an issue, the young 
Friend stands briefly thus: He has broken more em- 
phatically with the past than would be true of any 
other generation of Quakers; he has neither time nor 
inclination to read the musty original literature of 
the Society; he is satisfied to connect Barclay with 
Ury, and leave him there. He has possibly dipped 
into Fox’s Journal, but more likely he knows the 
leather breeches and the “ woe ” to the bloody city of 
Lichfield, and nothing more. The eighteenth, and 
even the nineteenth, century, so far as Quaker his- 
tory is concerned, are to him a complete blank. He 
has heard of Elizabeth Fry, less often of John Wool- 
man, and sometimes of Joseph Sturge. He has a 
vague idea that there was a Hicksite controversy, but 
only because he is aware that the question of corre- 
sponding with the “other branch” is a matter of 
present dispute; he has no notion of what is meant by 
the “ Beacon,” or by John Wilbur’s disownment, but 
turns from it all with an impatient shrug to his Adult 
School and its absorbing activities. ‘“ Better so,” 
you say, “far better. Better a live dog than a dead 
lion.” Certainly! But there are some aspects of the 
situation which are not so lightly dismissed. Re- 
member that for the first time since the seventeenth 
century the young Friend finds himself in the open, 
and how is he equipped? He has little or no hold on 
the past, little or no acquaintance with any living 
Quaker literature, for until lately there was but little 
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of it. If the truth must be told, that which he sees 
of concrete Quakerism—as, for example, in its meet- 
ings for worship—is not seldom discouraging. He 
has but little direct modern Quaker teaching to guide 
him in the struggle of faith. 

For the last fifty years the Society of Friends, so 
far from leading as it did in the seventeenth century, 
has been an unintelligent spectator of the greatest 
revolution in religious thought since the time of the 
Reformation. ‘The effect of this, which we are only 
beginning to measure, tells directly upon the young, 
unformed mind, Literature is full of it. It cannot 
be escaped. On every hand science demolishes the 
old familiar landmarks. Biology, geology and as- 
tronomy unite to make away with a cherished cos- 
mogony, and the trained scientific scholarship of the 
modern Biblical student, immeasurably superior in 
intellectual force and honesty to the old rationalism, 
forces us, by the sheer weight of its achievements, to 
reconsider our attitude to the Holy Scriptures. Fun- 
damental issues,centered in the heart of the Christian 
faith, are raised, fought out in reviews back and forth 
before the public eye. Is there a God? Is he knowa- 
ble? What is inspiration? How far can we rely on 
the Bible? Was Jesus divine? Can we trust his 
claim to reveal the Father? How does the evolution 
of species affect the problem of sin?—and so forth, 
and so forth. The mind grows dizzy in the mere 
recitation. But more than this, there is a notable 
stirring of the social conscience. The existing order 
is challenged. Poverty in its hideous shape is re- 
varded not as a fixed institution, but as a social dis- 
ease, an evil too great to be borne. That the many 
should suffer a stunted life while a few enjoy the 
freedom of wealth and leisure is a contradiction of 
brotherhood that cannot be glazed over by the appli- 
cation of a few stock platitudes. So it comes about 
that the old party lines break down, and time-hon- 
ored political beliefs are seething in the melting-pot. 
In all this there is a great hope and a great peril. A 
great hope that out of the strife of tongues shall 
issue a new courage and a new faith,—a great peril 
that, ignorant of the past, we may fail to read its 
lessons, and, wanting knowledge, miss the positive 
note of a new Gospel. Of course, the consequences 
of the great revolution are for all churches alike, 
and each will meet them in its own way. The Roman 
Catholic will draw into the shell of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and the High Anglican will do likewise, 
though he mav poke his head out at times; but those 
who have abandoned the doctrine of an infallible 
Church, and have been driven out of their last de- 
fense—the doctrine of an infallible Book—must face 
the final issue of faith. The hour of their supreme 
trial and their supreme victory is at hand, that which 
the Reformation foreshadowed and Fox almost saw. 

For this reason, did we only know it, the situation, 
though one of peculiar peril, is of peculiar hopeful- 
ness for the Society of Friends. If we really under- 
stood, we have the great opportunity of our historv 
before us at this moment. But we do not understand. 
We stopped thinking in the seventeenth century. 
The thought-stuff of Fox, Penington, and Barclay 
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was never properly worked out. We never under- 
stood the Inward Light. We fell back from the ad- 
vanced positions, set up an idolatry of the past, grew 
into formalists as ritual in temper as the Anglican 
with his crosses and processions, repelled fresh 
thought by discipline instead of argument, and finally 
accepted a compromise with mid-Victorian Evangel- 
icism. Where are we now’... We have never prop- 
erly established the basis of belief; we have never 
properly outlined the spiritual truth of the indwell- 
ing God and its relation to sin; we have wanted con- 
sistency and courage properly to express in conduct 
and life, in social relations and ideas, the large prac- 
tical consequences which that truth involved... . 

There lies a grave menace in the extraordinary 
absence of constructive Quaker thought.... Who 
can rouse enthusiasm upon a ery of “no baptism ” 
and “ no supper,” “ no paid ministry,” and “ no sing- 
ing”? ‘These negations do not touch the heart of the 
modern questions which exercise us; it is impossible 
to maintain a fellowship upon negative distinctions, 
or to gather a people round a system of worship, how- 
ever primitive or simple. It is only as the separate 
elements in the Quaker view of life are seen to co- 
here round an internal faith and to take upon them 
the positive aspect of a constructive interpretation of 
divine truth, that they can claim validity or exercise 
power. The question of baptism and the supper are 
incidental and relatively unimportant, The vital 
point is our basis of belief, our interpretation of the 
Inward Light, of life, sin, death, and our relationship 
to God. The truth, clearly grasped and passionately 
believed, will overcome where the mere tenets of a 
sect, atrophied by long divoree from the central life, 
fall unheeded like the dead formalisms they have al- 
ready become. 

It is the present fashion to congratulate ourselves 
upon two things: that we have no creed and that we 
are free from controversy. I am not sure of the first, 
and I doubt the unmixed blessing of the second. 
That we are no longer vexed by the spirit which ani- 
mated the Hicksian and Beaconite controversies is, 
indeed, a favor from heaven, but that the causes 
which make for outward calm are altogether healthy 
I am prepared to deny. 

In the first place, there is a tendency—weakening, 
I admit—to thrust aside thought upon the deepest 
issues for something more practical. ... This is a 
healthy and needed reaction from an other-worldli- 
ness which regarded this life as a temporay exile 
from the kingdom of God, to be endured with resig- 
nation; and forgot that it is but one among many of 
the heavenly workshops. Nevertheless, it is a one- 
sided reaction and cannot last. Man needs a sub- 
stratum of belief in order to draw from his life and 
work its fullest possibility and meaning. To say that 
we have no creed is only true in the sense that we 
have not shackled our intellects by a formal docu- 
mentary declaration. The necessity remains as it 
was for Paul and for every victorious soul to work 
out our own salvation with fear and trembling. And 
here the absence of controversy, in the sense of public 


discussion conducted in the spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness, is really fatal. If we were indeed at work upon 
the central truths of faith, Quaker literature would 
show more evidence of the results. We ought by 
now to have reached such a measure of understand- 
ing as would permit a frank interchange of views 
without the hateful bias of theological prejudice and 
with the object of constructive thought. ... 

The object of this argument is a plea. Returning 
life, under the altered conditions which now prevail, 
and in the face of the revolution which has taken 
place, will involve a free handling of subjects which 
by common consent have long been tabooed. The 
doctrine of the Atonement, the inspiration of the 
Bible, the personality of Christ—these are questions 
which, had they been before us in the seventeenth 
century as they are to-day, would have been the open 
subject of discussion. If they are to possess reality 
for younger Friends, they must be so again; and 
those who have formed their views in the fifties, or 
have not felt the pressure of change, may render a 
high service if they will forbear to condemn and will 
recognize the sincerity and earnestness of those from 
whom they differ. It is not the least hopeful and en- 
couraging symptom that there should be so much 
rich and tender charity of feeling upon which to 
build. 

The development which. is upon us is not destruc- 
tive. We have to work out, each generation for it- 
self, our own interpretation of the Gospel. Already 
there are indications that the needed constructive 
work is upon the way. After a long silence, our liter- 
ature is showing signs of a new growth. In the writ- 
ings of Rufus Jones, to name no other, the attempt 
is being made to attack the problem which remained 
unsolved at the close of the seventeenth century. 
That we should expect or desire to find our spiritual 
food only in books by Quakers is, of course, never 
pretended. We have been emancipated from the 
slavery of denominational narrowness, and laying the 
whole world in fee, we cherish a free trade in ideas. 
But if the Society of Friends is to have a wider and 
increasing service, if it is to hold its young people, 
if, indeed, it is to have a continued existence at all, it 
must produce a modern interpretation of its original 
conception, and lead the world of thought to a deeper 
understanding of Jesus Christ. 

If it is the weakness of what is called the Evan- 
gelical school that it is not open to the growth of 
knowledge, it is certainly the weakness of the 
“ Broad ” school that it fails to interpret its message 
in the vibrant language of a living faith. 

It is the earnest praver of the writer that, under 
the pressure of an urgent need, the two “ schools ” 
may come closer tegether and be each sufficiently 
humble to learn from the other. We must express 
our Gospel in its spiritual and social aspect so that 
our young people may find in our fellowship what 
they are seeking, the infection of a lofty view of life 
and a fresh sense of the love and power of God, as 
expressed in contemporary life and revealed and fo- 
cused in Jesus Christ. 
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It had been the great prin ilege of a few Friends in 
Chicago to meet more than once this unworldly man 
ot the Wol ld, whose presence earri d 
words—* the 


tre sh SeTISe of the love and pows r oft God.” 


to use his own 
infection of a lofty view of life and a 
We re- 
eall with a spc cial sense of indebtedness that, during 
his last stay in the city about two vears ago, although 
lab ring under eonstant discomfort of body, he ad- 
dressed a meeting of Friends of both branches at the 
home of Professor William Hill, taking as his theme 


the religious out- 
look as revealing the 
present opportuni- 
ties of the Society. 
Brief as has been 
our acquaintance 
with this Friend, it 
has brought to 
many of us a keen 
realization of the 
sweetness and 
power of his person- 
ality, and, as the 
davs zo by since his 
untimely death, a 
growing sense of the 
width and depth of 
his spiritual message. 

Young Friends 
especially, it seems 
to me, have cause to 
remember J. W. 
Rowntree with grat- 
itude. Rarely have 
the difficulties of 
the voung Friend of 
to-day in adjusting 
himself to the new 
conditions in the re- 
ligious world been 
approached with 
such insight and 
svmpathy. What 
others are apt to in- 
terpret as indiffer- 
ence, he understood 
to be natural hesita- 
tion and doubt on seeing the “ world opened out, not 
gradually or by judicious stages, but as though fold- 
ing-doors had been suddenly flung wide.” While oth- 
ers confess to a fear that many young Friends have 
been “ educated off their feet,” he maintained, on the 
contrary, that the reason our religious literature 
“has failed to impress contemporary opinion to 
anv marked degree” is that “in the 
century we stopped thinking” and so became “a 
sect atrophied by long divorce from the central life.” 
Often the result was “a deadly dullness, a torpor of 
undeveloped intellectual power,” “a starved exist- 
ence from which the present is an emancipation.” 
These candid and courageous words need no com- 
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ment. We shall always need leadership such as this, 
leadership that demands the devotion of our whole 
being, of our intellectual and esthetic faculties as 
well as of our moral forces. 

For older persons his message was no less clear and 
weighty. It would be a source of strength if his scat- 
tered papers were arranged for wider circulation. 


Chicago. THomas ATKINSON JENKINS. 


Writing of the death of John Wilhelm Rowntree, 
the editor of the British Friend says in the current 
“What the 
loss of our friend’s 
life means to his 


issue: 


dear ones, to us, and 
to the Society of 
Friends in England 
and America, we 
are too erushed to 
think. To all human 
seeming, any of us 
could have been bet- 
ter spared than he. 
He was, in spite of 
his limitations of 
sight and hearing, 
the very embodi- 
ment of life—social, 
intellectual and 
spiritual. The range 
of his sympathies, 
the keenness of his 
wit, the largeness of 
his ideas, the depth 
and strength of his 
beliefs, the vigor of 
his plans and pur- 
poses, were a contin- 
ual source of won- 
der to us who fol- 
lowed him from 
afar. And, more 
than all, there was 
in his life the blos- 
soming of an in- 
tense Christian ex- 
perience, giving to 
his utterances the 
fervor of a mystic, which blended strangely with the 
logical coherence of a trained thinker. 

On this side of the water the editor of the Ameri- 
can Friend, who knew him intimately and was with 
him during the last hours, wrote in his paper for 
Third month 16th: “ To those of us who belong to 
the younger generation of Friends he was our fore- 
most leader. He possessed in very high degree the 
qualities of mind and heart which fitted him for lead- 
ership, and he had the genius and spirit of a Chris- 
tian statesman, far-seeing in plan and policy, fertile 
in constructive ideas and unwearied in execution. 
His death has removed the person whose life at this 
juncture seemed the most important and indispensa- 
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ble for the expansion and reinterpretation of Quaker- 
ism. He brought to this task rare and precious gifts. 
Upon few Friends who have ever lived has such a 
powerful gift in the ministry been conferred. At its 
highest his ministry had a reach and power and a 
winning appeal which have appeared in few men of 
our day. The command of perfect expression, the 
power of description, the immense grasp of truth, the 
penetration of soul, the fire of conviction, the tender- 
ness of spirit and the glow of consecration united in 
one man made his ministry extraordinary.” 

A Congregational minister in York, England, 
who had known him intimately, said: “John Wil- 
helm Rowntree crowded much into his brief 
and beautiful and strenuous life. He was one 
of the most accomplished laymen in theological 
and allied philosophical subjects whom I have 
ever met. He had read evervthing worth read- 
ing, and had mastered it. . . . It was a rare 
privilege to meet him and talk with him. Things 
unseen and eternal became real. . His labors 
have greatly extended the outlook of his Church, 
and I often hoped he might be spared long, for I felt 
that he might repeat work like Barelay’s, and thus 
lastingly enrich his Church.” 

The Friend (London) for Third month 17th is de- 
voted largely to the life and work of J. W. Rowntree, 
the three principal articles being by A. Neave Bray- 
shaw, “G. N.,” and the editor. The following is 
taken from these articles: 

“As is well known, he had long been amassing 
material (much of it gathered by his own research 
and inquiries in America) for a history of the Society 
of Friends, not from any antiquarian interest, but 
in order to trace in its various phases the Quaker 
view of the ministry and to grapple with the problem 
of its adaptability to the evangelization of the world. 

* J. Wilhelm Rowntree was the eldest son of Jo- 
seph and E. Antoinette Rowntree, and was born at 
York in 1868, Edueated at Oliver’s Mount School 
and at Bootham, he went at once into business, and 
was soon entrusted with very heavy responsibilities, 
being made partner with his father on his twenty- 
first birthday, and contributing notably by his energy 
to the later expansion of the works. His comparative 
withdrawal from business, and residence of recent 
vears at Sealby, near Scarborough, were due solely 
to medieal orders in the hope of saving his eyesight; 
but, as a director, he alwavs kept in touch with evers 
detail of the firm’s work. He retained specia) inter- 
est in all that concerned the welfare of its multitude 
of emplovees, for ‘the Christ, our human brother 
and friend,’ was to be as truly served in the factory 
as worshiped in the meeting house. The feeling of 
the older emplovees has been evidenced in very 
touching ways in these last few days. 

“Tn addition to the partial deafness he had suf- 
fered from since childhood, it was in these early years 
at the cocoa works that he first became aware of the 
precarious tenure of his eyesight, and that total 
blindness was to be anticipated before middle life. It 
is believed that this knowledge brought a great deep- 
ening into his views of life, and contributed not a 


little to his eager sympathy with all suffering, though 
it never brought gloom into his demeanor or seemed 
to lessen his fun and sparkle and vivid interest in all 
human affairs, from the latest cricket scores of the 
county teams to the last doings at Westminster. It 
never led to self-absorption, or to envy or detraction 
of others, but left him full to overflowing of generous 
appreciation of all good work everywhere. 

“ Meantime he had been going through deep wa- 
ters of religious questioning, even for a time to the 
suspense of all dogmatic belief, yet this experience, 
when the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ was permitted to dawn on 
him, gave his service and ministry an especial help- 
fulness to the more highly educated of our younger 
Friends. Their debt to him is inealeulable. It may 
truly be said that it is largely through his work in the 
last dozen years that our Society to-day has the loval 
service of its voung life. 

“These earlier York days were marked by the 
beginnings of the Adult School extension movement 
which is now so marked a feature of the city. J. W. 
Rowntree led the first branch,—now represented by 
the beautiful school premises in the railway suburb 
of Acomb. He was an assiduous sick visitor, and, 
not content with Sunday work, he kept open house 
one evening a week, throughout the winter prior to 
his removal to Sealby, for all the scholars and their 
Wives, who cared to walk the two miles from Acomb, 
to share his simple but hearty hospitality. At these 
times his drawing-room was crowded, and, the buzz 
of conversation hushed, the company would settle 
down to listen to an hour’s vivid, arresting talk on 
the next chapters of some book on geology or evolu- 
tion. He had a marvelous gift for expositions of 
this character. 

* Then came opportunities of extensive travel and 
of strenuous study, and, with these, came also in- 
creasing claims on his literary powers and his gifts 
as a lecturer. Possessing no mean artistic tastes and 
abilities, he had long found a relaxation from graver 
claims in investigating the works of Diirer and Hol- 
bein,—lecturing, indeed, on the former before the 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle. These lectures, 
whether on travel, art, war, or the deepest problems 
of religious thought, were placed in the most unself- 
ish way at the service of all his friends. Meantime he 
was editing “ The Present-Day Papers,” to help to- 
wards bringing the Society into fruitful touch with 
pressing social and theological questions, and was 
doing all he could to consolidate the work accomp- 
lished by the summer schools, the initiation of the 
first of which had been due chiefly to Dr. Rendel 
Harris and himself. The establishment of Wood- 
brooke and the invitation to join its board of trus- 
tees was a peculiar pleasure to him. 

“ Amidst all these activities, there was no abate- 
ment in his interest in individuals. He cared for 
men not as counters in an ecclesiastical system, but 
as men in the struggle of life, and of this he leaves.a 
touching memento in the Guest House which he has 
founded close to his own residence at Sealby for the 
rest and refreshment of tired people of limited 
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means. His own house was planned to help in the 
hospitalities, and it had been his hope to have wel- 
comed the first guests at this approaching Easter.. 

“J. Wilhelm Rowntree married in 1892 Con- 
stance Naish (daughter of the late L. Edmund and 
Sarah A. Naish, of Bristol), to whom the hearts of 
hundreds will go out in sympathy, and, than whom, 
no one could have played a more beautiful part as her 
husband’s helper in every good work. He leaves 
four children.” 


** At school he was chiefly remarkable in our eyes 
for his knowledge of German and his deafness. 
Power and knowledge and a sound mind, coupled 
with physical disability. This is part of what we 
know he became. In outward demeanor and bearing 
he was not, in those school days, more ‘ religious ’ 
than others, though we shall all remember the thin, 
pale face of the boy in the ministers’ gallery in York 
Meeting House, who sat where he might the better 
hear. If I remember rightly, the thing for which he 
was most famous was his power of speaking and of 
essay-writing. He took little or no part in the games, 
and yet he was popular because of his kindliness and 
good nature, and because of his disability. 

“‘ Some years afterward there came, as it appeared, 
a change in his life. He became a prophet. We all 
know the rest of the story—may we not say, the 
splendid story? The story of a man, as we were re- 
minded in meeting this morning,— 

“Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain”; 
the story of a man who, fighting against terrible odds, 
overcame them, aye, more than that, transformed 
them, harnessed them, that he might live above and 
beyond them. His sight almost gone, yet he saw 
more than others; his hearing defective, yet he heard 
what other men fail to hear; a body often weakened 
by suffering, the frail tabernacle of a great soul. 
“And I saw, and behold a white horse; and he that 
sat on him had a bow; and a crown was given unto 
him; and he went forth conquering and to conquer.’ 
Is it not, in this day of sorrow, a splendid memory for 
us all? 

“ We know at what he worked. It was the inter- 
pretation of Christianity through Quakerism. There 
were the Summer Schools at Scarborough, at Bir- 
mingham, at Windermere, at Woodbrooke; there 
were the ‘ Present-day Papers’ to edit—that wonder- 
ful piece of powerful voluntary editorship which 
built up a small literature of its own taste; there 
were Adult Schools and Friends’ meetings to be vis- 
ited, some to be raised from lethargy, others to be 
guided and re-inspired; there was the yearly meeting 
and innumerable meetings for young people; there 
were journeys to America; there was the ‘ History 
of the Society of Friends,’ for which data had to be 
collected with immense labor; there was the Guest 
House, now, alas! without its host; there were lec- 
tures on art and music, with much more than art and 
music in them; there was a directorship of the cocoa 
works; and to all this must be added a ceaseless strug- 
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gle with infirmity and frequent consultation with 
physicians. It is a solemn and inspiring record, the 
meaning and influence of which we cannot attempt 
to measure now; yet it tells us but a part of this man’s 
life. O, what sluggards we are! Here was Sir Gala- 
had at our very side, not saving time only, but re- 
deeming it; not waiting for opportunity, but buying 
it up.” 


IMMIGRATION. 


A FIELD NEGLECTED BY THE SCHOLAR. 


[Extracts from Jane Addams’ convocation address before the 
University of Chicago; published in full in The Commons (Chi- 
eago, Graham Taylor, editor), for First month, 1905.] 


EXPLOITATION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


From the time that they first make the acquaint- 
ance of the steamship agent in their own villages, at 
least until a grandchild is born on the new soil, the 
immigrants are subjected to various processes of ex- 
ploitation from purely commercial and self-seeking 
interests. It begins with the representatives of the 
trans-Atlantic lines and their allies, who convert the 
peasant holdings into money, and provide the pros- 
pective emigrants with needless supplies. The brokers 
in manufactured passports send their clients by suc- 
cessive stages for a thousand miles to a port suiting 
their purposes. On the way the emigrants’ eyes are 
treated that they may pass the physical test; they are 
taught to read sufficiently well to meet the literacy 
test; they are lent enough money to escape the pau- 
per test, and by the time they have reached America 
they are so hopelessly in debt that it takes them 
months to work out all they have received, during 
which time they are completely under the control of 
the last broker in the line, who has a dingy oifice in 
an American city. The exploitation continues under 
the employment agency whose operations verge into 
those of the politician, through the naturalization 
henchman, the petty lawyers who foment their quar- 
rels and grievances by the statement that in a free 
country everybody “ goes to law,” by the liquor deal- 
ers who stimulate a lively trade among them, and 
finally by the lodging-house keepers and the landlords 
who are not obliged to give them the housing which 
the American tenant demands. It is a long, dreary 
road and the immigrant is successfully exploited at 
each turn. At moments one looking on is driven to 
quote the Titanic plaint of Walt Whitman: 

“ As I stand aloof and look there is to me some- 
thing profoundly affecting in large masses of men fol- 
lowing the lead of those who do not believe in men.” 


BROKERAGE IN CITIZENSHIP. 


The man who really knows immigrants and under- 
takes to naturalize them makes no pretense of the 
lack of connection between the two. The petty and 
often corrupt politician who is first kind to them 
realizes perfectly well that the force pushing them 
here has been industrial need and that its recognition 
is legitimate. He follows the natural course of events 
when he promises to get the immigrant “a job,” for 
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that is certainly what he most needs in all the world. 
If the politician nearest to him were really interested 
in the immigrant and should work out a scheme of 
naturalization fitted to the situation, he would go on 
from the street-cleaning and sewer-digging in which 
the immigrant first engages, to an understanding of 
the relation of those simple offices to city government, 
to the obligation of his alderman to secure cleanliness 
for the streets in which his children play and for the 
tenement in which he lives. The notion of repre- 
sentative government could be made quite clear and 
concrete to him. He could demand his rights and use 
his vote in order to secure them. His very naive de- 
mands might easily become a restraint, a purifying 
check upon the alderman, instead of a source of con- 
stant corruption and exploitation. But when the 
politician attempts to naturalize the bewildered im- 
migrant, he must perforce accept the doctrinaire 
standard imposed by men who held a theory totally 
unattached to experience, and he must therefore be- 
gin with the remote constitution of the United States. 
At the Cook County Courthouse, only a few weeks 
ago, a candidate for naturalization, who was asked 
the usual question as to what the constitution of the 
United States was, replied, “ The Llinois Central.” 
His mind naturally turned to his work, to the one 
bit of contribution he had genuinely made to the new 
country, and his reply might well offer a valuable sug- 
gestion to the student of educational method. The 
School of Education of this University makes indus- 
trial construction and evolution a natural basis for all 
future acquisition of knowledge, and claims that any- 
thing less vital and creative is inadequate. 


IMMIGRANT LIFE LARGER THAN OUR LOGIC, 


The present lack of understanding, the dearth of 
the illumination which knowledge gives, can be traced 
not only in the social and political mal-adjustment of 
the immigrant, but is felt in so-called “ practical 
affairs” of national magnitude. Regret is many 
times expressed that notwithstanding the fact that 
nine out of every ten immigrants are of rural birth, 
they all tend to congregate in cities where their in- 
herited and elaborate knowledge of agricultural pro- 
cesses is unutilized, although they are fitted to under- 
take the painstaking method which American farm- 
ers despise. But it is characteristic of American com- 
placency that when any assisted removal to agricul- 
tural regions is contemplated, we utterly ignore their 
past experiences and always assume that each family 
will be content to live in the middle of its own piece 
of ground, although there are few peoples on the 
face of the earth who have ever tried isolating a fam- 
ily on 160 acres, or 80, or even on 40, but this is the 
American way, a survival of our pioneer days, and 
we refuse to modify it, notwithstanding the fact that 
the South Italians from the day of medieval incur- 
sions have lived in compact villages with an intense 
and elaborate social life, so much of it out-of-doors 
and interdependent that it has affected almost every 
domestic habit. Italian women knead their own 
bread, but depend on the village oven for its baking, 
and the men would rather walk for miles to their 





fields each day than to face an evening of companion- 
ship limited to the family. Nothing could afford a 
better check to the constant removal to the cities of 
the farming population all over the United States, 
than to be able to combine community life with agri- 
cultural occupation, affording that development of 
civilization which curiously enough density alone 
brings and for which even a free system of rural de- 
livery is not an adequate substitute. Much of the 
significance and charm of rural life in South Italy 
lies in its village companionship quite as the dreari- 
ness of the American farm life inheres in its unneces- 
sary solitude. But we totally disregard the solution 
which the old agricultural community offers, and our 
utter lack of adaptability has something to do with 
the fact that the South Italian remains in the city 
where he soon forgets his cunning in regard to silk 
worms and olive trees, but continues his old social 
habits to the extent of filling an entire tenement 
house with the people from one village. 


LAND TENURE, OLDEST AND NEWEST. 


We also exhibit all the Anglo-Saxon distrust of any 
experiment with land-tenure or method of taxation, 
although the single tax advocates in our midst do not 
fail to tell us daily of the stupidity of the present 
arrangement, and it might be well to make a few ex- 
periments upon a historic basis before their enthusi- 
asm converts us all. The Slavic village, the mir sys- 
tem of land occupation has been in successful opera- 
tion for centuries in Russia, training men within its 
narrow limits to community administration; and yet 
when a persecuted sect from Russia wishes to find 
refuge in America—and naturally 7,000 people can- 
not give up all at once even if it were desirable, a 
system of land ownership in which they are expert 
and which is singularly like that in vogue in Palestine 
during its period of highest prosperity—we cannot 
receive them in the United States because our laws 
have no way of dealing with such a case. And in 
Canada where they are finally settled, the unimagina- 
tive dominion officials are driven to the verge of dis- 
traction concerning registration of deeds and the col- 
lection of taxes from men who do not claim acres in 
their own names but in the name of the village. The 
official distraction is reflected and intensified among 
the people themselves to the point of driving them 
ito the medieval “ marching mania,” in the hope of 
finding a land in the south where they may carry out 
their inoffensive “mir” system. The entire situa- 
tion might prove that an unbending theory of indi- 
vidualism may become as fixed as status itself. There 
are certainly other factors in the Doukhobor situation 
of religious bigotry and of the self-seeking of leader- 
ship, but in spite of the fact that the Canadian offi- 
cials have in other matters exhibited much of the 
adaptability which distinguishes the British colonial 
policy, they are completely stranded on the rock of 
Anglo-Saxon individualistic ownership, and assume 
that any other system of land tenure is subversive of 
government, although Russia manages to exert a fair 
amount of governmental control over thousands of 
acres held under the system which they detest. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 1, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


MAINTAINING A FREE MINISTRY. 


First-day evening meetings under the care of the 
Young Friends’ Association “have been held regularly 
since last Twelfth month in the central meeting-house 
of Friends in Philadelphia. Those having the care of 
the formal arrangements necessary in connection with 
such meetings did not model them after the Friendly 
form; for one reason, not knowing where the official 
regulations for such form could be found set down. 
The outward arrangements, however, were very sim- 
ple. They differed from the usual meeting for wor- 
ship in that a definite object was kept in view through- 
out the series, and a definite subject was before each 
meeting. Also, being educational, rather than the 
traditional meetings for worship, those who might be 
deterred from taking vocal part in the latter, in these 
would not be so deterred on account of an exaggerated 
sense of solemnity. Easy interchange of views would 
be the natural thing. 

Rather unadvisedly, perhaps, from some points of 
view, a series of educational addresses by men of dis- 
tinction, brought to Philadelphia for the purpose, 
were given on certain First-days of each month, tak- 
ing the place of the usual meeting for that evening. 
Such addresses, coming on any other day of the week, 
could with all propriety have been given under the 
care of Friends,and the expenses connected with them 
would have been taken as a matter of course. Com- 
ing on First-day, there may have been a feel- 
ing that they were somehow perilously near 
being * paid ministry,” although Friends, when they 
stop to think about it, do not feel that First- day is to 
be devoted exclusively to the kind of ministry that we 
are not to connect in any way with money changing, 
nor is this unpaid ministry to be exercised only on the 
first day of the week. Howe ‘ver, aside from the inad- 
visedness of having “ secular ” activities on First-day, 
the arrangements served excellently to make the two 
combined series of meetings reveal very clearly the 
condition existing among Friends as regards the main- 
tenance of a voluntary service in the activities of our 
meetings. 

The meetings in which an address was to be given 
by a distinguished man, were attended by large audi- 
ences, Who gave appreciative attention to addresses by 
no means easy or “ popular.” The other meetings, 
for which no speaker was announced, were attended 





by a much smaller number. Where two or three hun- 
dred attended the addresse s, never as many as one 
hundred, and sometimes a mere handful, attended the 
other meetings. The number varied according as 
some one or two were named to speak, or the an- 
nouncement simply said that Friends would take up 
o subject among themselves. On occasions, when 

. Friend from England, or a Friend from another 
city, or one of our own Friends known to be a ready 
and practiced speaker, was announced as expected in 
attendance, the number that came was decidedly 
larger. 

Those having the care of the meetings, in asking 
Friends, both young and older, to have some particu- 
lar subject in mind for a coming meeting, to present 
some thought on it, or even to raise a question, were 
met with the response, “‘ I am too busy to attempt it; 
besides, I couldn’t do it as well as others.” The 
‘others’ named would be those Friends who are 
known to speak regularly in the meetings for wor- 
ship. Only a very few could be persuaded to open 
their mouths in the meeting, although an intelligent 
interest in the subject was very general. Many of 
those who “ wouldn’t think of ” undertaking any re- 
sponsibility for the meetings are well trained, cul- 
tured people, who have made good use of exceptional 
educational advantages. 

Now, all of this is very significant. It does not 
show that the Friendly theory of the ministry will 
not werk; it does show that it has not been working. 

In any meeting the ministry of eloquent, clear- 
headed Friends, to whom the unseen spiritual influ- 
ences are real and in whose lives they have sway, is 
perhaps the greatest blessing possible. But in any 
meeting where the ministry, however helpful, is from 
only one or two, while the others in attendance in- 

variably keep silent, the testimony for a free gos- 
pel ministry, in its true sense, is not being main- 
tained. A free gospel ministry is one toward which 
every member of the meeting is free to contribute, 
if he has some contribution to make. In any meeting 
made up of fifty or one hundred or more regular at- 
tenders, many of them conspicuous in the community 
for useful, disinterested service and consistent lives, 
if a considerable number of these can be absolutely 
counted on never, under any circumstances, on any 
oceasion, to savy one word in a meeting for worship, 
while the voeal ministry is, without the least varia- 
tion, exercised by the same two or three Friends, then 
it is pretty nes arly certain that the theory of a free 
gospel ministry is not working out in practice in that 
meeting. The remedy would not be to shut off the 
ministry of the one or two, for that would be eur- 
tailing the freedom still more. But it might be a help 
if those known to be able speakers should feel it right 
for a time at least to make their communications 
briefer and with considerable intervals between, that 
the general membership might get out of the habit of 
depending on a certain one or a certain few. 


Many Friends seem to be unable to get away from 
the thought that if, in each one of our meetings, an 
eloquent minister might appear, whom people “ like 
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to hear,” then those meetings would be well attended. 
And so they would; and a certain important work 
could be accomplished in that way in a meeting neigh- 
borhood. But it would not be a lasting work. It 
would not be the building up of a strong meeting, to 
go on from strength to strength long after the pass- 
ing on of the eloquent speaker. If, on the other hand, 
there were a meeting, with not a man or woman in 
it who could make an extended address, but a large 
number of people who lived consistent lives, who de- 
voted themselves in their every-day walk to making 
the unseen spiritual influences real factors in their 
living and who, on assembling once or twice a week, 
made their meetings truly times of communion and 
mutual helpfulness in regard to things spiritual, 
then, too, people would attend their meetings, and 
the attenders, instead of coming to hear some one and 
to “ be helped,” would come to be a part of the meet- 
ing. Instead of coming to depend on some one else, 
they would all be built up and would become more 
and more able to realize the deepest, fullest life. This 
would be truly a Friends’ meeting, and the free gospel 
ministry would have a real meaning. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Services in memory of Isaac M. Wise, founder of 
Reformed Judaism in America and of the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati, were held in Broad 
Street Temple, Philadelphia, on the 26th, in the 
presence of a large congregation. Rabbi Joseph Sil- 
verman, of New York, said that the great influx of 
foreign Jews has made it appear that Reformed Ju- 
daism is declining; while the real facts are that the 
spirit of America makes for reform in social and re- 
ligious life, and that Reformed congregations to 
which foreign Jews are flocking, have been estab- 
lished in the Ghettos of Chicago, New York and 
Philadelphia. Rabbi Krauskopf, of Philadelphia, 
said that words of appreciation could not add luster 
to the name of Isaac M. Wise, but they might inspire 
others to carry bravely forward the work that he so 
nobly began. 


Some time ago a man, not as light of complexion 
as some of us, having a through ticket on a train that 
ran across the State of Maryland, refused to be put 
out of the parlor car seat for which he had paid into 
the “ Jim Crow ” apartment, now required by law in 
that State. The case went to court, and now the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland, while upholding the 
right of common carriers to make reasonable regula- 
tions providing for the separation of the races, and 
also the right of the Legislature to impose such regu- 
lations upon common carriers, vet decides that those 
engaged in interstate commerce must give all inter- 
state passengers equal privileges as to the parts of 
conveyances they should oceupy. 


A pamphlet issued by the corresponding secretary 
of Harvard University shows that there are fifty or 
more ways of earning sufficient money to meet the 





demands of a student who is content to live with 
Spartan frugality. The young man is advised, how- 
ever, not tocome to Harvard until he hassaved enough 
to pay the expenses of the first year without outside 
help. The balance sheet of one student is given 
whose expenses amounted to but $364.50 a year. 
Employed successively as secretary, waiter, ticket- 
taker, monitor, with some assistance from the bene- 
ticiary fund, he was able to pay the year’s expenses, 
with the exception of $16.50. Students of many 
other educational institutions, especially in the central 
and Western States, are working their way through; 
this is commendable when care is taken not to sacri- 
fice the health of the body for intellectual training. 


An article in this month’s Century shows that, with 
his other duties, President Roosevelt finds time to 
read. Many of our business men say they have ne 
leisure to read anything but the daily papers, but our 
President, according to this account, has read in two 
years a quantity of history, biography, science, poetry 
and fiction that many people of comparative leisure 
would find it difficult to digest in ten. The secret of 
this seems to be that he has acquired the arts of think- 
ing clearly, reading rapidly and concentrating his 
mind on what he is doing. The busiest man or woman 
may find time for much helpful reading, if a book 
is at hand in leisure moments, and the thoughts are so 
under control that the mind may be given entirely to 


the book. 


The romances of Jules Verne, who died last week 
at Amiens, France, have perhaps been read by more 
boys than the books of any other modern writer. 
What is most remarkable about his stories is that so 
many things that were looked upon as visionary wher 
they were first written have actually come to pass. 
The automobile, the flying machine, the fast steam- 
ship, the submarine boat, the mile-a-minute train, all 
played a prominent part in his books long before they 
beeame realities. When he wrote his most famous 
work, “ Around the World in Eighty Days ” few of 
its readers believed that they would live to see the 
world circled by several travelers in an even shorter 
time. One of the marked traits of Jules Verne’s 
character was his love for the boys for whom he 
wrote; whenever it was possible he visited one of the 
many boys’ clubs of which he was honorary vice-presi- 
dent. 


For the first time on record a German Catholic 
priest recently officiated at the funeral of a person 
whose body was cremated. The priest, in blessing 
the body according to the rites of the Church, is said 
to have acted on the orders of his superiors. 


Tt was announced last week that John D. Rocke- 
feller had offered $100,000 to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Congregation- 
al ministers of Boston and various sections of New 
England immediately forwarded a protest against the 
acceptance of the gift on the ground that the Stand- 
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ard Oil Company “ stands before the public under re- 
peated and recent formidable indictments in specific 
terms for methods which are morally iniquitous and 
socially destructive,” and that “the acceptance of such 
a gift subjects the Board to the charge of ignoring 
the moral issues involved.” Washington Gladden, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, Colum- 
bus, O., said in a sermon, Third month 26th: “ We do 
not want this man’s money. To accept it will be to 
work the contempt of millions of honest men; to re- 
ject it will strengthen our churches in the affection 
and respect of millions who are inclined to doubt 
whether the churches love God more than mammon.” 
Notwithstanding the protests, the Board of Foreign 
Missions voted to accept the money. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles held a helpful informal conference with 
a number of Friends from different localities in the 
Association Building, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day 
last. Interested Friends were present from Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. The desire of the committee was to get defin- 
ite statements and opinions from Friends in the local 
meetings regarding needs and conditions and the way 
to meet them. It was felt that the purpose of the com- 
mittee was admirably served by the conference. 
About thirty Friends took part in the two sessions, 
each speaking briefly to distinct propositions. Toa 


considerable extent they were persons who are not 
generally heard in our conferences, and they were 
mostly those who do not take part in what is ealled 


our ministry. To assist in definiteness of expression, 
the following questions were presented for discus- 
sion: 

What need in your meeting should be met in order to render 
it a greater moral and spiritual influence in the community, 
and increase interest in it? 

Could the meeting house be made a more general center of 


social and intellectual as well as religious life in the neighbor- 
hood, and if so, how? 


Can the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Princi- 
ples be of assistance to you in helping you to meet any of the 
needs of the meeting or the community ? 

What can be done to encourage Friends who seem to be quali- 
fied for service in the meeting to engage in such service? 

Would more definite and direct activity in philanthropic 
work increase interest in the Society and develop workers in 
behalf of its various interests? 

Among the needs of the meetings a helpful minis- 
try and a more concerned membership seemed to be 
well at the front, while in at least one place a more 
comfortable place of worship was felt to be desired. 
It was thought that the meeting house should be 
more generally used as a center of helpful activity 
in the community, and to that end it was felt that the 
excessive feeling of special sanctity regarding the 
meeting house as a building should be overcome. 
There was quite a general expression to the thought 
that Friends who appear to be qualified for service in 
the meeting should not be discouraged by too much 
criticism. It was held that the elders were not doing 
their duty in this matter, it being more their func- 
tion to assist in expression than repression. To en- 
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courage Friends to service as way opens, and to per- 
form that service largely in their own way and ac- 
cording to the gifts which they possess was consid- 
ered important. Philanthropic work was thought to 
be a means of developing workers in the line of our 
various activities, and it was quite generally ex- 
pressed that the Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles could be of great assistance in 
helping meetings, local committees and others to se- 
cure workers and speakers, and inspire to service in 
various ways. The sessions of the conference were 
characterized by a reverent spirit. It was more than 
once asserted that developing a religious life in the 
home and during the week was an essential for the 
individual if he or she is to help make our meetings 
what they ought to be. Doing the labor of our time 
in the spirit which was in the Master, rather than 
being mere imitators of the worthies of the past, was 
thought to be the supreme test of service. The con- 
ference was meant to be a heart talk between 
Friends, and it seemed to answer that purpose. 
+ & & 

That “the good men do lives after them” was 
illustrated in a recent visit to Christiana. Friends 
there are feeling deeply the loss of that faithful 
Friend and helpful minister, Jesse Webster. By 
long and consecrated service he had become a spir- 
itual force in the community, and by a deep and ten- 
der sympathy a comforter of the troubled and a 
strength to the weak. His best monument and me- 
morial was erected by himself in the hearts made glad 
by his service. The Christiana Friends are fortunate 
in having one of the most comfortable and attractive 
meeting houses possessed by our Society in this coun- 
try, and are entitled to great credit for building so 
wisely and so well. 

% #2 & 

In the midst of the note of depression which we 
so often hear regarding our meeting affairs, it is in- 
spiring to hear anything said in the opposite diree- 
tion. At a largely-attended quarterly meeting the 
other day an elderly Friend said to the writer that 
the business session of the meeting was much better 
attended than in his boyhood. Then, he said, only 
the elderly Friends were really considered eligible 
for the business meeting. This Friend gladly noted 
the change for the better in that quarterly meeting. 
We wonder if careful inquiry and impartial retro- 
epection would not discover that we do some things in 
our meetings quite as well, if not a little better, than 
they did in former days. W. 


THE SPENCER GENEALOGY.’ 


Of the varied forms of activity that occupied the 
attention of our friend, the late Howard M. Jenkins, 
one of the most interesting to him was genealogical 
research. He was ever ready with words of suggest- 
tion and encouragement to workers in this field. 


lite Genealogical Sketch of the Descendants of Samuel Spen- 
cer of Pennsylvania.” By Howard M. Jenkins. Philadelphia, 
Ferris & Leach, 29 North Seventh Street, 1904. S8vo., viii. and 
252 pages. Index of names. Price, $3.00, net. 
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Books and papers on the subject always received from 
him full and appreciative reviews in the columns of 
the InrerticenceR. To him the study in itself was 
not only a pleasant pursuit, but it had also its own 
measure of dignity and historical and ethical import- 
ance. 

“To trace out the line of a family,” he said, in an 
able and valuable address at the first meeting of the 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, in 1893,’ “ to 
explore the widening field through which the family’s 
life-forces spread, is, in the earliest times, to study the 
foundations of social order. To trace out 
the descending line of the family is, moreover, to 
teach the teachable student more than one valuable 
lesson. He learns that the tie of kinship unites all 
conditions of men, that rich and poor have had a 
common parentage, that—in this country, at least— 
neither is there an aristocracy nor a proletariat of 
blood.” 

“To know of one’s fathers,” he continued, “ that 
they were virtuous and brave, is to help much in 
preservation of virtue and fortitude in ourselves. 

‘ It is easy, no doubt, to carry family pride 
to excess, to fall into absurdity on the one hand, or 
superciliousness on the other, but within its just limi- 
tations it may help a man in time of trial not to blot 
a clean and honorable eseutcheon.” 


His own contributions to our local history and gen- 
ealogy are numerous and permanently valuable. 
They show patient and careful research, an intelli- 
gent use of materials, as well as good literary form. 
Many of his articles, as the “ Mother of Lincoln,” 
appeared in the “ Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography,” the organ of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. He was the author of five books: 


(1) “ Historical Collections of Gwynedd,” first 
edition, 1884; second edition, 1897. This contains 
considerable genealogical data. 

(2) “ Memorial History of Philadelphia,” Vol. L., 
1897. Purely historical. 

(3) “The Family of William Penn,” 1899. An 
admirable genealogical history. 

(4) “ Pennsylvania: Colonial and Federal.” 3 vols. 
1902. He lived to finish only the first seven chap- 
ters. These are admirable, giving the best succinct 
account of the founding of Pennsylvania that has 
been written. ‘The remainder of the work by other 
hands is of lesser value. 


(5) “ The Spencer Genealogy,” published in 1904, 
two years after the compiler’s death. 

This posthumous work of Howard M. Jenkins, but 
recently issued, is the development of a short sketch 
of the Spencer family, which is found in “ Histor- 
ical Collections of Gwynedd.” Much of the book 
was in print at the time of the compiler’s death, but 
many facts on the later generations were yet lacking. 
These data have now been collected, and the work 
carefully completed and published by a son, Arthur 
Hugh Jenkins (B.L., Swarthmore College, class of 
1901). 

?“ First Annual Report of the Genealogical Society of Penn- 
sylvania.” Philadelphia, 1893. Pages 25-50. 





Samuel Spencer (1672-1705), merchant, no doubt 
a native of England, was the founder of the family in 
Pennsylvania. There is a strong probability that he 
was a son of John Spencer, a London tailor, who pur- 
chased 125 acres of land in Pennsylvania from Wil- 
liam Penn in 1681, and located in Bucks County, 
where he and his wife were drowned Tenth month 
22d, 1683, in Neshaminy Creek, leaving two chil- 
dren, James and Samuel. “It may be,” the com- 
piler cautiously suggests, “ that the two sons of John 
Spencer and his wife, upon their parents’ death,” 
were sent to Barbadoes, to be brought up by relatives 
there. At all events, Samuel Spencer came from 
Barbadoes Island to Pennsylvania about 1700, and 
settled on a tract of land in Upper Dublin Township, 
in what is now Montgomery County. He married 
Elizabeth Whitton (1676-1702), daughter of Robert 
Whitton, a Friend, who emigrated from Snape, 
Yorkshire, England, and located in Upper Dublin. 
This young couple left two orphan children to be 
brought up by their Whitton kinsmen: 


I. Samuel Spencer (1699-1777), of Horsham, was 
married at Plymouth Meeting, in 1723, to Mary, 
daughter of Abraham and Edith Dawes, of White- 
marsh. He became a Quaker minister and traveled 
north and south through the colonies in the middle 
years of the eighteenth century. 

II. William Spencer (1701-1756), was married at 
Gwynedd, in 1733, to Elizabeth, daughter of Ellis 
Lewis, of Upper Dublin, and settled in Northampton, 
Bucks County. 

The descendants of these two Spencer brothers are 
traced out in great detail. Some of them were con- 
cerned in the early movements of population to the 
South and West, but the greater part of them seem 
to have remained in Southeastern Pennsylvania. 
Many of them are still members of the Society of 
Friends. 


“ There has been no attempt to magnify the Spen- 
cers,” says the compiler in the preface. “ They had 
been for the most part a plain people, a large propor- 
tion of them tillers of the soil to this day, industrious, 
worthy and unpretending.” “It must be the chief 
distinction of the family, not that many have climbed 
high, but that few have fallen low.” 


The book in its subject matter is a model geneal- 
ogy, exemplifying the compiler’s ideas of what such 
a work should be. It is more than a bare pedigree. 
It gives a wealth of detail skillfully drawn from a 
multitude of sources—wills, inventories, land rec- 
ords, family and meeting records and the like—and 
is expressed in a clear, pleasing style. It presents the 
history of a typical colonial family in its relation to 
social and public affairs, and thus affords an interest- 
ing view of the general conditions of life in provin- 
cia] Pennsylvania. 

The pleasant, easy way in which the compiler mar- 
shals the facts and uses his intimate knowledge of 
the loeal historical setting in reconstructing these pic- 
tures of the past is seen, for example, in the descrip- 
tion of the wedding of his ancestor, Samuel Spencer, 


! Jr., in 1723 (pages 28, 29): 
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‘* Returning now to the marriage of Samuel and 
Mary Spencer, at Plymouth Meeting-house,” he 
writes, ** we find among the company who signed the 
certificate quite a number of notable and familiar 
figures. All the signers named Dawes were probably 
of Abraham’s family. The Whittons we are ac- 
quainted with: Robert, grandfather of the bride- 
groom, and Richard and Elizabeth, his uncle and 


aunt. The bridegroom’s brother, William, ave also 
know. A conspicuous figure in the meeting, no 


doubt, was the Welsh patriarch, Rowland Ellis, who 
was now in the closing years of his honored life, 
about seventy-four years old. He had come from 


3ryn Mawr, in Wales, in 1686, and settled in Merion, | 


but in 1720 he removed to Plymouth. (He died in 
1729 at Gwynedd at the house of his son-in-law, John 
Evans). Another prominent person (one of the two 
signing by this name) was John Cadwalader, of 
Horsham, a preacher of note, who died in 1742 on the 
island of Tortola, in the West Indies, and was buried 
there side by side with his traveling companion, John 
Estaugh. And still another preacher in the com- 
pany was William Trotter, of Plymouth, youngest 
of the three. He was now twenty-eight years old, 
but he had ‘ appeared in the ministry’ at the age of 
twenty-one. If all the ministers spoke on this occa- 
sion he at least probably did not long detain the com- 
pany, for his memorial says his ministry ‘ was not 
tedious or burdensome.’ Then there were William 
Coulston, a well-known early settler of Whitemarsh, 
and Thomas Palmer, a large land owner in Horsham 
—a neighbor of Samuel Spencer, who had rode over 
to see his young friend married. Another witness was 
Sarah Hank, the wife of John Hank, of Whitemarsh. 
She was the sister of John Evans, of Gwynedd, and 
probably was the great-grandmother (or thereabout) 
of the mother of Abraham Lincoln. William Harmer 
was Abraham Dawes’s neighbor in Whitemarsh, a 
large landholder. And there were a dozen or so 
Welsh neighbors from Plymouth and Gwynedd—the 
Owens’s, the Jones’s, the Thomas’s, the Merediths, 
the Lloyds, the Davies’s, the Evans’s, and others— 
most of them lately enough come from their native 
hills to be still full of reminiscences of life in Wales. 

‘The couple thus married lived together—happily, 
it may be presumed—for fifty-three vears, and both 
died in the very midst of the tumults of the Revolu- 
tionary War, Marv a few davs before the day of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Samuel about an 
equal space before the Battle of Brandywine.” 

The families intermarried with the Spencers in the 
earlier generations, include those of Dawes, Lewis. 
Jarrett, Lukens, Kirk, Loughborough, Nichols, Shoe- 
maker, Clark, Roberts, Pim, Thomas, Mellvain, 
Evans, Fitzwater, Conard, Knight, Ellis, Sharpless, 
Fell, French, Hirst, and numerous others. There are 
many valuable notes on these allied families. 

It is evident bv the references in the text that the 
compiler intended to have a number of illustrations 
in the book, and it is to be regretted that this part of 
the plan was not carried out. 

Apert Cook Myers. 

Kennett Square, Pa., 3d mo. 7th, 1905. 





OPEN HOUSE. 

My home is not so great; 
But open heart I keep. 
The sorrows come to me 
That they may sleep. 


The little bread I have 
I share, and gladly pray 
To-morrow may give more; 
To give away. 


Yes, in the dark sometimes 
The childish fear will haunt; 
How long, how long, before 
I die of want? 


But all the bread I have, 
I share, and ever say, 
To-morrow shall bring more 
To give away. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 








BIRTHS. 


COLES.—In Moorestown, N. J., Third month 26th, 1905, to 
William Colson and Mary Wilkinson Coles, a son, who is named 
William Colson Coles, Jr 


MARRIAGES. 


CLOUD—EATON.—On Third month 15th, 1905, by Friends’ 
ceremony. at the home of Lavinia P. and the late John Mar- 
shall Yeatman, their ward, Annie Eaton, and Wilmer T. Cloud, 
son of Jesse and the late Sarah E. Cloud. 


TURNER—PARRY.—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
Riverton, N. J., Third month 18th, 1905, William Webb Tur- 
ner, son of Richard and Martha Ellen Turner, to Mary A. 
Parry, daughter of Lydia 8. and the late Oliver Parry. 


DEATHS. 


BRANSON.—At his home, in the town of West Branch, Cedar 
County, Iowa, on the 19th of Third month, 1905, William D. 
Branson, aged 91 years. He was a consistent and much be- 
loved member of the conservative branch of Orthodox Friends, 
and was the last member of the family of the late Rees and 
Ruth (Downing) Branson. His wife departed this life nine 
years ago at a good old age. All of their nine children sur- 
vive them, and also several grand and great-grandchildren. 

D. W. B. 


FISHER.—At her home at Unionville, Pa., First month 9th, 
1905, Mary J. Fisher, daughter of the late Ira and Rebecca 
Fisher; a valued member of Centre Monthly Meeting. Inter- 
ment at Friends’ Cemetery at Halfmoon, Pa. 


LIVEZEY.—tThird month 3d, 1905, at the home of her sis- 
ter-in-law, Sarah Y. Fenton, Fox Chase, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sarah W. Livezey, widow of the late Anthony W. Livezey, in 
her 83d year; an overseer of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


KAIGHN.—On Second month 7th, 1905, at the home of his 
sister, Anna Kaighn Smith, 3715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
William C. Kaighn, of Florida; a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. His wife and son Charles sur- 
vive him. 

MARSHALL.—At her home on Greenwood Avenue, Trenton, 
N. J., Third month 20th, 1905, Laura C., wife of W. Maxwell 
Marshall, in the 67th year of her age. She was born at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, and came to Trenton forty years ago, 
where she has since resided. She was a consistent member of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, a devoted wife and 
mother, and a steadfast friend to the many who loved her for 
her gentle kindness and generous and affectionate disposition. 
She made courageous, though unavailing, efforts to overcome 
her physical weakness, but when she realized that the springs 
of life were failing, and the end drawing near, she accepted it 
with a beautiful peace and resignation that was plainly evi- 
dent in her countenance. In full consciousness that near and 
dear ones were around her, her sweet spirit flitted away to 
that “ Unknown Land,” 

“* And left us wondering how very fair 
It needs must be, since she lingers there.” s. 
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McFADYEN.—Aiter a short illness, Mary Ely McFadyen, 
while on a visit to the family of her brother-in-law, William B. 
Moore, of Christiana. She was the wife of Benjamin Mce- 
Fadyen, of West Grove, and daughter of the late Jeremiah 
and Elizabeth Ely Moore, formerly active members of Sads- 
bury Friends’ Meeting. 

Her family was one of special devotion to each other, and 
she was especially gifted with a tender, sympathetic disposi- 
tion. Although frail and delicate for many years past, she 
never seemed to forget that she owed a neighborly duty to- 
ward the community in which she lived. Truly her life was 
fitted to the high ideals of a womanly woman. In the lan- 
guage of her husband, she did her work on earth earnestly and 
well. A devoted wife, mother and sister, friend and neighbor, 
she is sincerely mourned and keenly missed not only as a 
helper, but as most agreeable companion socially, by the many 
who valued her as a true and tried friend. R. M. 


STEPHENSON.—At her home at Woodside, near Clear- 
brook, Frederick County, Va., on the 23d of Third month, 1905, 
Sarah Edna Stephenson, wife of James W. Stephenson, in the 
S7th year of her age. She was a much beloved member and 
elder of Hopewell Particular and Monthly Meeting. She was 
the last member of the family of the late Joseph and Mary 
(Branson) Fawcett. On the 2lst of the month, two days be- 
fore her death, they passed the sixty-first anniversary of their 
marriage. She had been an invalid for many years, but when 
able she was regular in the attendance of her meetings, often 
going over three miles alone on horseback, and later, when un- 
able to go in that way, she would attend when she had to be 
helped in and out of the carriage. Although the other members 
of her family are not members with Friends, they always made 
a way for her to go when she desired to do so; and within the 
last year, when too feeble to get out, at the request of the 
family, some satisfactory parlor meetings were held at their 
home. Her husband (now in his eighty-fifth year), one daugh- 
ter and two grandchildren survive her. D. W. B. 


WHITE.—At the home of her nephew, Grant Coulson, Penns- 
ville, Morgan County, O., Third month 17th, 1905, Mariam K. 
White. in the 85th year of her age. She was united in mar- 
riage to Abner White, Third month 13th, 1845, who died First 
month Ist, 1896. She was born in Lancaster County, Pa., re- 
moved to Morgan County, 0., a number of years ago. She was 
a member of the Society of Friends. “ Aunt Mariam,” as she 
was familiarly called, was a kind and loving woman, and 
her warm and genial nature and goodness of heart when in her 
hospitable home won for her many friends, who will ever cher- 
ish her memory. She being the last of a family of ten chil- 
dren (and an invalid for some time) life seemed to hold for 
her but little charm, and she willingly awaited the change, 
which meant rest and peace in a bright and heavenly home 
beyond. As her spirit. took its immortal flight for realms of 
eternal bliss, the expression on her sweet, pallid face seemed to 
be a reminder that all was well. “ Meet me on the other 
shore.” She was laid to rest in Westland Friends’ Burial 
Ground, Morgan County, O. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A member of Camden Meeting, Jay County, Ind., writes: 
“We have had five accessions to our meeting in the last year. 
One was by certificate, four by convincement. We had felt 
ourselves almost hopelessly small.” ‘ 





The lecture next Seventh-day, the Ist, in the Course un- 
der the care of the Ethical Culture Society of Philadelphia, 
on the “Ethical Teachings of the Bible,” will be on “The 
Stories of the Patriarchs.” Lecture at 4 p.m. by Prof. Jastrow, 
at 1415 Locust Street. 


Birthright membership will be the subject for discussion at 
the social meeting in West Philadelphia meeting house 
(Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue), next Second-day, 
the 3d, at 8 pm. Both sides of the subject will be presented 
by chosen speakers. A decision will be rendered by a board of 
twelve judges appointed to gather the sense of the meeting. 
A social hour will follow. All who are in any way interested 
in West Philadelphia meeting are asked to attend, and to pass 
the word on to others who may not see this notice. 





A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, Pa., next First-day, 










Fourth month 2d, 1905, at 3 pm. A cordial invitation is ex- 


tended to ministering Friends and all persons interested in 
promoting religious development in children. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
SARAH T. RoGERS EAVENSON, M.D. 





It is not too scon to call attention to the time of and ar- 
rangements for Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, so that Friends 
going west may plan to go that way and at that time. The 
meeting is held at Lincoln, Neb., in G. A. R. Hall, at Twelfth 
and M Streets, Fourth month 24th. The meeting of ministers 
and elders is held at 2 p.m. the Seventh-day before. A public 
meeting for worship is held on First-day at 11 a.m. Friends 


expecting to attend may write to Catherine A. Burgess, 
Normal, Neb. 


Three delegates of the representative meeting of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends [those who meet at Arch 
Street], J. Henry Scattergood, Charles S. Carter and John H. 
Dillingham, visited the Governor and some members of the 
Legislature at Harrisburg to remonstrate against the passage 
of the Puhl and Ehrhardt bills, which are aimed against the 
usefulness and work of the Law and Order Society, which has 
been engaged in the suppression of vice in Pi:iladelphia. They 
were joined by Benjamin F. Whitson and Herman Newman, 
also members of the Society of Friends, in the public hearing 
given in the House of Representatives Hall, urging the report- 
ing to the House of the local option bill—Philadelphia Ledger. 


The grave of John Wilhelm Rowntree, of England, is in the 
burial ground by Haverford Meeting House, in Pennsylvania. 
In that house on last Sixth-day, the 17th instant, the funeral 
was held, his widow being present, who had landed with him 
in America the week before. His remains are thus left in 
America in the grounds where he had expressed a desire they 
should be buried. Two others in recent years coming to Amer- 
ica as ministers have left their mortal tabernacles in its soil— 
Harriet Green at Guilford, in North Carolina, in 1902, and 
Susanna F. Fales, from Ireland, buried Seventh month 11th, 
= near Pocono, in Pennsylvania.—The Friend (Philadel- 
phia). 





Concord First-day School Union at Swarthmore on Seventh- 
day of this week (Fourth month Ist), will meet at 10.15 a.m. 
At the morning session reports from the schools will be read, 
and there will be an object lesson by a member of the Swarth- 
more School. Two questions for discussion will come up: 
“ Are tle best results obtained by separating boys and girls 
in class work?” “ How can a teacher in this busy life of ours 
find time to exercise an influence on the pupils?” At the af- 
ternoon session, which will begin at 2 o’clock, the question for 
discussion will be, “ls it advisable for a teacher in the First- 
day School to continue with the same class from the primary 
to the more advanced grades?” The meeting will adjourn at 
4 p.m., sharp. 





Only one of our Friends’ Associations has, up to the past 
winter, brought its members together as often as once a week. 
The Association at Richmond, Ind., has for some years held 
First-day evening meetings. These have been held in the life, 
and from the report of a recent visitor from the East are at 
present being so held. They are not occasions for pre- 
pared papers nor set discourses, nor are two or three only re- 
sponsible for the meetings while the rest are there to be 
“helped.” Vocal expression, both in form of quotation, read- 
ing and original thought is general. The meetings are on a 
basis of silence, which is not a fidgety silence on the one hand, 
for the young people are not afraid of it nor impatient of it, 
nor, on the other, is it a vacant waiting. 

In Philadelphia, Friends have felt that the time has come to 
bring those who come within the sphere of influence of the 
Friends’ Associations into closer touch with one another that 
they may the better become accustomed to work together in 
the interests of the Society of Friends. As one of the means 
of this, First-day evening meetings, to which the general pub- 
lie is invited, have been held in Race Street meeting house the 
past winter. These being now about to come to a close, a 
meeting has been called for next First-day evening to take up 
the whole subject of First-day evening meetings. All who are 
in any way interested in the work of Friends in Philadelphia 
are asked to attend, and any one who sees this notice is asked 
to call the attention of others to it. Phases of the subject 
that will come up are: The advisability of holding such meet- 
ings, the aim of them, the manner, time and place of holding 
them. 








es chien 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Literary Circle met on the evening of the twentieth in- 
stant. For the German department Ellen Lewis told of the 
influence of German military ideas upon Japan of to-day. 
Helen Heed, for the Department of Religion and Philosophy, 
read a paper on the Norse god, Loki; and Prof. Holmes spoke 
of the controversy over the alleged discovery of the Nippur 
Library. In the Department of English, Prof. Hayes discussed 
the influence of Ireland upon English poetry, giving us Spen- 
ser’s “ Faerie Queene,” and such Irish-born authors as Swift, 
Steele, Goldsmith, Burke, Sheridan, Moore, De Vere, and the 
fascinating living school of Anglo-Irish poets. In the Greek 
Department, Seren Miller read De Quincey’s account of the 
performance of a Greek drama in Scotland. Margaret Leiper, 
from the Department of Latin, gave an account of the Roman 
“ parasite ” as portrayed by Juvenal; and Prof. Price discussed 
the remains of the Ara Pacis Auguste in Rome. These are in 
the ancient Campus Martius, under a modern palace on the 
Corso. ‘The marble enclosure wall of the altar was richly 
adorned inside and out. A fine frieze representing a procession 
of some sort contains some of the best extant remains of the 
art of the period. A considerable number of the slabs of this 
frieze, in a good state of preservation, containing among other 
figures some evident portraits of distinguished people, are to be 
found in the museums of Rome, Vienna, Paris and elsewhere. 

The Literary Circle is proving to be a very interesting me- 
dium for the discussion of subjects of importance to the teach- 
ers and students of history, philosophy, letters and art. 

The annual Extemporaneous Speaking Contest for Young 
Women occurred on Fifth-day morning in Parrish Hall. There 
were nine contestants. Mabel Vernon, ’06, won the first prize; 
Lydia Foulke, ‘05, the second; and Elsie Hoyt, ’05, the third. 

On Fifth-day evening an entertainment was given by one of 
Prof. Pearson’s classes in declamation. Lydia Foulke and 
Philip Hicks, both of the graduating class, recited a number 
of pieces. 

On Sixth-day evening the Glee and Mandolin Clubs gave a 
concert at Memorial Hall in West Chester. Prof. Pearson 
added greatly to the occasion by reciting several selections. 
Again, on Seventh-day evening, aided by Prof. Pearson, the 
clubs gave a concert in Media. Both of these concerts were 
supplemented by dances. 

At meeting on First-day morning a delightful paper was 
read by Prof. Pearson. He explained the derivation and mean- 
ing of several words, principally the word “ Christian,” giving 
the early meanings of it. H. S$. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


The Penn Literary Society held a regular meeting Third 
month 18th. The following program was given: Recitation, 
“The Whistling Regiment,’ Eunice Eves; piano duet, Albert 
Hoagland and Charles Hutchinson; “ A Wild West Story,” Wil- 
liam Hough; reading, “ The New Cook,” Robert Stubbs; vio- 
lin duet, Edward Wardell and Merrill Thompson; paper, 
“ Gleanings of the Penn,” Emma Wilson; a song, “ The Gypsy’s 
Warning,” Esther and Alice Stover; oration, “ The Children of 
the Slums,” Amy Eastburn; recitation, “ The Young Man Sat 
and Waited,” Theodore Chambers; a song by the Male Quar- 
tette; a recitation, “ An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” by Corinne 
Hibberd. 

The Third-Year Class held an oratorical contest on the even- 
ing of Third month 24th, the following program being given: 
“Peter the Great,” Albert Hoagland; “ Our Philippine Obliga- 
tions,” Louise Kirkwood; “ Ulysses 8. Grant,” Harry Parker; 
“Savonarola,” William Jenkins; “ Disfranchisement of the 
Negro.” Mary A. Gatchell; “Between the Rich and Poor,” 
Hugh Eastburn; “ College Education for Women,” Lola Caruth- 
ers: “Renaissance of Manual Edueation,’ William Hough; 
“Personal Magnetism of Napoleon,’ Anna J. Parry. The 
judges, Doctor Walton, Anne Russel and Prof. Nutt, decided 
that Hugh Eastburn won first place, and Harry Parker second 
place. These two will represent the class in the school con- 
test to be held later in the year. 

Seventh-day evening, Third month 25th, Henry T. Bailey de- 
livered a very suggestive lecture, “ Enjoyment of Pictures, the 
Secrets of Pictorial Composition.” The speaker first defined 
and .illustrated the difference between a view and a picture, 
and then spoke of the various schemes of artists to make 
prominent the important parts of their pictures, and to subor- 
dinate the minor parts. A great picture is like a good book 
and is worthy of as careful study; yet how often we are sat- 
isfied with a passing glance, while to a book by a master hand 
we devote hours. Our enjoyment of a picture depends not only 
upon the picture, but upon what we take to it. 

_Spring vacation begins Third month 3lst, and will extend to 
Fourth month 10th, when the students will return. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


{Fourth month 1, 1905. 


COMMUNICATION. 
“ONLY A GOOD MAN.” 


I have just finished reading the last INTELLIGENCER, Third 
month 25th. I so greatly enjoyed the beautiful paper by Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond. It is the truth clearly and forcibly ex- 
pressed. Happy are the students who are privileged to listen 
to so loving and faithful an instructor. Also the article by 
James Bean, on the “ Inner Life,” is fine. It seems to me to ex- 
press very clearly the leading doctrine of Quakerism. So fun- 
damentally different are these articles from the address of 
Professor Christie I cannot refrain from mentioning it. In 
the last article we are led to believe that Jesus was not sure 
of his mission even after he entered upon it, and that that 
was the reason why he did not proclaim it publicly. Instead 
of being the “light and life of the world,’ as James Bean 
so truly says, and “as the Father hath life in himself so hath 
he given the Son to have life in himself,” etc. Prof. Christie 
would make his superiority to consist in doing kind deeds, and 
as only a good man, doing God’s will, yet even thus, handi- 
capped by the thoughts and customs of his time! The article, 
to me, had a depressing, discouraging effect, so different from 
the two first mentioned above, which by the knowledge of 
spiritual truth experienced, are able to help others to attain 
to it also. The Professor ignores the fourth gospel, which has 
been aptly called “the heart of Christ,” and which must ever 
be exceedingly precious to all followers of the Master, and es- 
pecially so to Friends, to whom its high, spiritual teachings 
must ever appeal. I accept the life of Christ in the four gos- 
pels, believing that Jesus’ disciples, who not only lived with 
him, but after his ascension received the holy spirit in a spe- 
cial manner, were better fitted to tell us of that life than the 
most learned men of to-day. Lypia J. MosHER. 


Granville, N. Y. 


SOCINIANISM. 
A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XIII. 
Text, John 10: 30. Bible reading, John 10. 


The teachings of the Socinians claim our consideration be- 
cause of their influence upon the Mennonites, and indirectly 
upon the Society of Friends. Socinianism is a serious question- 
ing of the doctrine of the Trinity. It should be studied by the 
class in the true historical spirit, combined with the realiza- 
tion that all efforts to know about God have emanated from 
a sincere experience in knowing God from within. We can 
only examine the former in the light of inner experience. If 
we lack this our critical study of the above will be of little 
value. 

in order the better to comprehend the teachings of Socinus, 
let us examine the early statements of the doctrine of the trin- 
ity. Tertullian (160-220 A.D.) was the founder of Latin the- 
ology, and the forerunner of Augustine. He was the first to 
use the word “ Trinity ”—the first to teach that tri-personality 
pertains to the one God as he is in himself. The Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost are of one substance; they are sus- 
ceptible of number, but not division. The Father projected 
the Son, as the root the tree, the fountain the river, the sun 
the ray. But there is no separation. “The Spirit is third from 
God and the Son, as the fruit out of the tree is third from the 
root, and as the branch from the river is third from the foun- 
tain, and as the apex of the sunbeam is third from the sun.” 
While Tertullian insists upon a unity of substance and a tri- 
plicity of persons, he fails to reach the full trinitarian state- 
ment. ‘ 

Later came the followers of Sabellius, who compared the tri- 
plicity of God to the sun, the light of the sun and its heat. Cal- 
vin, who was not wedded to mere terms, said he would be glad 
if such words as “ trinity ” and “ persons” were buried out of 
sight, “if only it were agreed that the Father, Son and Spirit 
are one God, and yet are distinguished by some peculiar prop- 
erty. Calvin’s idea was to preserve the order of persons, and 
subtract nothing from the deity of the Son and the Spirit. He 
probably was concerned to steer clear of Sabellianism. 

The extreme emphasis placed upon the necessity of con- 
stantly defining the position of the trinitarians led to the rise 
of anti-trinitarian or unitarian opinions. Luther and the Re- 
formers were men whose religious lives were interwoven with 
the Catholic conception of God, of Christ, and of the Holy 
Spirit: consequently, they embodied these ancient formularies 
into the heart of Protestantism. The first anti-trinitarians 
were generally Italians, and since they were filled with the 
spirit of the Italian Renaissance, they felt no restraint ema- 
nating from devotion to the past. 

Laelius Socinus (1525-1562), an Italian of good birth and am- 
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ple means, crossed the Alps and visited Calvin at Geneva. He 
was beset with theological difficulties, chief of which were the 
resurrection of the body, predestination, the ground of salva- 
tion, the nature of repentance, and the sacraments. The fate 
of the Spaniard, Michael Servetus, who rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity, led Socinus to express his doubts on this sub- 
ject. His papers were inherited by his nephew, Faustus So- 
cinus, who completed the doctrine of the Socinians. Laelius, 
the uncle, while at Chiavenna, in 1547, came under the influ- 
ence of a gentle Mystic, Camillo Renato, “ whose teachings 
anticipated that of the early Quakers.” 


The system of Socinianism worked out by Faustus, with his 
uncle’s papers in one hand and his experience with the Uni- 
tarians of Poland in the other, reveals a surprising conjunc- 
tion of rationalism on the one side and extreme supernatural- 
ism on the other. ‘The Socinians looked upon religion as a 
way of attaining eternal life; its roots were in obedience to 
God; they acknowledged, however, that man by his unas- 
sisted efforts was not able to become acquainted with the will 
of God. The Trinity, they asserted, was inconceivable and self- 
contradictory. God is an individual; his will is exerted and 
manifested in creation, in his universal providence, and in his 
bestowal of rewards upon those who love him. We cannot 
know God himself; we can only know what he wills. This 
revelation is made through Christ. He is a man, and not the 
combination of two natures, as taught by the orthodox doc- 
trine. 


The Socinians, however, acknowledged that God could impart 
superhuman powers to creatures, and commit to them offices 
above the capacity of unaided humanity to fulfil. In their 
opinion Christ differed only from other men in his miraculous 
birth. He is the son of God by adoption, and not the less 
human because of his birth. Thus endowed, one faction said 
he may be called God and be invoked and worshiped; the other 
denied that any more worship was due him than should be 
offered to any gifted man. The Socinians denied that either 
the life or death of Christ brought any satisfaction for sin. 
Guilt and Penitence, Faith and Grace are conceptions that con- 
sistent Socinianism would eliminate. Their regard for the New 
Testament probably led them to retain these, with many 
other features, valued in the theology of that day. 


The real antagonism of the Socinian theology to evangelical 
Protestantism lies in their radical difference on the subject of 
sin and its effect on the soul. Their denial of the Trinity left 
them in doubt as to the divinity of Christ and the operations 
of the Holy Spirit. Theirs was a system of ethics worked out 
and examined in the dry light of the understanding. Theirs 
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was a system of critical examination, and not a constructive 
scheme such as Luther or Calvin offered. The Socinian thought 
influenced the early Mennonites, and through them affected 
the Friends upon the idea of the Trinity especially. The So- 
cinians agreed with the Anabaptists in opposition to infant 
baptism. They liberated the dogmatic theology of the time 
from many of its trammels, and gave a corporate body to the 
movement which has since been known as Unitarianism. So 
far as the history of the rise of the Society .of Friends is con- 
cerned, it was confronted with the Socinian opposition to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and its influence on denominations yet 
to be born. The Socinians adhered to a dogma of their own; 
the later Unitarians declined to be fettered by a dogma or 
theology. 

Topics.—Difference between Religion and Philosophy. Dif- 
ference between Religion and Ethics. Is man’s intellect of it- 
self sufficient to deal with the problem of sin in his own soul? 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


OxForD, Pa.—Young Friends’ Association was called to or- 
der by the president, Third month 22d, at the home of Dr. 
Coates, by reading the seventeenth chapter of Matthew. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. Theodore 
K. Stubbs gave an address, “Is the World Growing Better? ” 
which gave interesting facts and good suggestions. Philena L. 
Thomas recited the “Building of the Ship.” Albert Cook 
Myers, of Kennett Square, being present, told of his trip 
through Ifeland, and especially of the Friends there. After 
sentiments the meeting adjourned to meet at the home of 
Theodore K. Stubbs on Fourth month 5th, 1905. 


PHILENA L. Tuomas, Secretary. 





Toronto, CAN.—The regular meeting was held at headquar- 
ters, 141 College Street, on the evening of the 17th. The presi- 
dent, William G. Brown, read a portion of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and spoke of “ worship and brotierhood.” <A period of 
silent devotion followed. 

The second period was introduced by the secretary, Dr. 
Courtice, reading the minutes of last meeting, which are in 
themselves of no inconsiderable interest. 

It was reported that notice of the annual meeting to be held 
on the 22d and 23d of Fourth month had been sent to each 
member, and that arrangements were under way to entertain 
visitors from outside the city; that the occasion would prob- 
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FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 

Philadelphia.— j 

Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 

* p.m. 

Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

‘East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 

nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 





Place) ; 11 a.m. 
Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 
Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





3d mo. 3lst (6th-day).—Last lecture 
in the Friends’ School course, Baltimore. 
at Park Place and Laurens Street, at 8 
p-m.; Hamlin Garland on “Joys of the 
Trail.” Admission for non-holders of 
course tickets, 50 cents. 


4th mo. Ist (7th-day).—The Friends’ 
Association of Girard Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, regular meeting at the home of 
Wm. S. Emley, 1529 Girard Avenue. A 
general invitation is extended. Members 
are requested to come representing the 
title of some book. 


4th mo. Ist (7th-day).— Concord 
First-day School Union, at Swarthmore. 
at 10.15 a.m. and 2 p.m. For program 
see Notes and Announcements. 


4th mo. 2d (1st-day).—Religious meet- 
ing at Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 
Aspen Street, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m. 
Those interested in the religious training 
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ably be marked by considerable social interest. On the 23d 
it is hoped that public meetings will be held if ministering 
Friends signify their intention of being present. 

There were several strangers at the meeting, and a list of 
the library books was furnished each one, together with the 
pamphlet of the Association. 

The third period was filled by a most excellent and instruct- 
ive address by A. 8. Johnson, vice-president of the Physical 
Culture Society of Toronto, followed by a bright discussion, in 
which Philiips Thompson, Mrs. Hitchcox, the representative 
of the W. C. T. U. in Friends’ Associations; A. B. Powell, and 
the secretary took the leading part. This was Phillips Thomp- 
son’s first attendance as a member of the Association. He will 
shortly give an address on “ Socialism and Peace.” 

The lecturer of the evening, after referring to the purposes 
of the physical in relation to moral and spiritual life and de- 
velopment, dwelt upon the value and use of pure water, fresh 
air and work for promoting health and removing disease, and 
gave a number of extraordinary results from the use of water 
and the exercise of abstemiousness in the use of solid foods, es- 
pecially of meats. His remarks were in considerable harmony 
with some of those of Abedenanda, of New York, heard here 
recently. 

“ We eat, as a rule, three times too much, and are too afraid 
of fresh air, especially at night.” “Drink nothing but water, 
and in large quantities.” 

The address and the discussion were punctuated with con- 
siderable wit and humor. This was one of the most enjoyable 
and profitable meetings the Association has yet held. 

W. G. 8. 

PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Third month 5th, 1905, in Woodman Hall. 
The meeting was opened by the reading of the first chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to James. Pemberton Wood read an editorial 
in the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER on “ Our Drift Away from a 
Free Gospel Ministry.” Remarks on this paper were made by 
Edward Coale, who suggested that our meetings need a little 
more spirituality. Nancy Gardner read the minute of exer- 
cises of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting. “ Marguerite,” by 
Whittier, was recited by Mary Wright. Levi Benson read a 
poem, “ Elijah,” and then led in supplication. Edward Coale 
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spoke on the high profession of the Society of Friends. Senti- 

ments were given, and, after a brief silence, the meeting ad- 

journed. Mary 8. Howe ct, Assistant Clerk. 
160 Madison Avenue. 


Woopstown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the meeting house, Second month 23d, 1905. 

Sara Colson opened the meeting with a reading from Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond. Elsie Peterson read a paper entitled “ Op- 
portunities of Young Friends of the Present Day,” which was 
read by Bertha L. Broomell at Toronto Conference. 

Annie E, Pancoast held a quiz on the paper. It was well 
responded to by Izetta B. Allen, Atlanta Flitcraft, Sara Tay- 
lor, Miriam Moore, Joel Borton and others. 

Sara Colson read an article from the Outlook. 


FLORENCE H. Moore, Secretary. 





LONGING FOR IRELAND. 


O kindly of heart are the children of Erin; 
*Tis they are the patriots loyal and true. 
Daughters and sons of the land of St. Patrick, 
O but the heart of me’s longing for you! 


It’s down in the west by the faery Killarney, 
It’s far in the north by the Donegal shore, 

Yeu’ll find hospitality there by the plenty; 
How my heart longs for you, Erin asthore! 


Where are the names that have more of the love in them, 
Cork and Lisconnel, Kinvarra and Clare! 

Dear old home-places beloved all the world around, 
O but the heart of me longs to be there! 


Kinsfolk of mine in the old County Armagh, 
Sure, Ireland knows you for kindly and true; 
Here at the feast of the saintly Croagh Patrick, 

O but the heart of me’s longing for you! 


—John Russell Hayes, in Philadelphia Ledger. 
Third month 17th, 1905. 
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of children under Friendly care are asked 
to attend. 


4th mo. 2d (lst-day).—At Providence, 
near Media, Pa., a circular meeting, un- 
der the care of a committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. 


4th mo. 2d (l1st-day).—Columbus, O., 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
John E. Carpenter, 2018 North High 
Street. 


4th mo. 3d (2d-day).—Social meeting 
of all Friends interested in West Phila- 
delphia meeting, at the meeting house, at 
8 p.m. Subject for discussion, “ Birth- 
right Membership.” Social hour. 


4th mo. 5th (4th-day).— Newtown, 
Pa., Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Abbie K. Rice. 


4th mo. 8th (7th-day).—Salem First- 
day School Union, at Woodstown, N. J. 
Morning session at 10 o’clock; afternoon, 
2 o'clock. Jane P. Rushmore upon “ How 
to Teach the Lessons in the Bible His- 
tory Series of the New Lesson Leaves.” 


4th mo. 8th (7th-day)—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 9th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, at home of 
Elizabeth K. Komori, 42 Fisher Avenue, 
at 11 a.m. 





4th mo. 9th (Ist-day).—Meeting at 
Reading, Pa., attended by Quarterly 
Meeting Committee, at 11 a.m. 


4th mo. 9th (lst-day)—A circular 
meeting, under care of a committee of 
the Western Quarter, will be held at 
West Grove, Pa., at 3 p.m. 


4th mo. 9th (ist-day)—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, in Brooklyn (Schermerhorn Street), 
at 8 p.m. General subject, “ Torch- 
bearers.” Subject for the evening, 


“John Wesley.” Paper by Dana B. 
Clough. 


4th mo. 15th (7th-day).—Abington 
First-day School Union, at Quakertown, 
Pa. Morning session at 10 o’clock; af- 
ternoon, 2 o’clock. Question, “Is there 
real need for future work by the Society 
of Friends?” Car of Philadelphia and 
Lehigh Valley Traction Company passes 
meeting house going north at 9.20. 


4th mo. 24th (2d-day).—Nebraska 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Lincoln, Neb., 
in G. A. R. Hall, Twelfth and M Streets; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day before, at 
2 p.m. A public meeting for divine wor- 
ship First-day, 11 a.m. Friends wish- 
ing to be met at the train please com- 
municate with Catharine <A. Burgess, 
Normal, Neb. 





Cervantes, the author of “Don Quix- 
ote,” is the subject of the first of a series 
of papers on the great masters of litera- 
ture which begins in MecClure’s for 
Fourth month. George Edward Wood- 
berry, until recently Professor of Com- 
parative Literature at Columbia, who 
writes the papers, will deal with those 
writers who belong to no country and to 
all time, because they interpret the com- 
mon heart and reflect the general life of 
mankind. 


I am proud 
of my lamp- 
chimneys. I 
put my name 
on them. 

MacBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. . 
Macretn, Pittsburgh. 








AQUILA J. LINVILL 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 


1827 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUT 


Undertaker and Embaimer 
1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 
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